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ELECTRICITY. 
Coucluded. 


The chief conditions which are 
requisite in order that a lightnii 
tod may be good are the faltctvinal, 
viz: it should terminate atthe top in 
a point; ib should extend a sufficient 
distance above the highest part of 
the building; it should be of euiich 
ent thickness and perfectly continu- 
ous througout; it should pass in asdi- 
recta line*to the earth as possible; 
and it should have a crmplete com- 
manication with the earth. 

la the first place it should be point- 
ed. This resulis from the mode of 
ifs operation, ‘The electritity of the 
cload,by its repulsion, drives the sim- 
ilar electricity of the rod to the low- 
erextremity, and attracts the oppo- 
site fluid: to the’ top." "Phis is what is 
called electrifying by influetice and 
may be satisfactartly exemplified by 
bringing a lohg insulated condiictor 
info the sphere of influence of the 
electriffed ‘prime conductor of 4 ma- 
chine; its two ends will be found to 
acquire opposite electrical states, the 
fatiher etd being in a similar state 
with the prime conductor. Now it is 
evident, that whatever form is best 
calcylated to increase intensity, and 
at the same time to reduce the resist- 
ance of the air, wiff be best’ for the 
termination of the rod. From the 
nature ofits repulsion, the electric 
fluid throws itself outwards to the 
surface of bodies, where it is confined 
by the surrounding air, For the 


foré transfer the fltids, when 





+ {law ef its diffusion on the surface of 


different Bédies and its eonseqaént 
intensity at different points, the philo- 
sophicat world is indebfed tothe cele- 
brated ‘arialytic investigation of the 


‘matter by M. Poisson: ‘On ‘spheres 


hé found, that the intensity of the 
fluid will be the ‘same on all points of 
the surface; but in prolate spheriods* 
and ellipsoids of revolution, thé ‘n- 
poles will be to that ‘at 


tensity at the 2 
‘tHe equator, inthe ratio of thé trahs- 


verse to the conjugate axis.’ This the- 
ory admits ofa hatidsome’ cotifirifia- 
tion, by ty pcr means “of 
M: Coulom6’s ‘torsion Walance. ‘If 
therefore the figure degeterate into 
a mere point at its extremity, the ‘in- 
tensit¥, or force of the fluid ‘wilt be, 
in mathematical language, infinitely 
increased, and the resistance of the 
air will vanish, This form will thete- 
e 
cloud is at fhe greatest distance, and 
the electrical atmosphere at its great- 
est rarity. This is capable of exper- 
imerital iHustration. ‘Holdakrob at 
stich a distance from the prime Con- 
ductor ofa machine, as that ‘sparks 
will pass to it; they will cease to pass 
wherever a point is presented cven 
at a’ much greater distance. For 
some time after Franklin’s discovéry 
a considerable contest’ was carried om 
respecting the comparative merits of 
pointsaid knobs. Some English phi- 
fosophers contended streriously for 
the latter; and indéed in some instan- 
ces,we cannot acquit them ofa petty 
national illiberality, which would in- 
cline them to reject a theory, or at 
least to endeavour to rob the author 
of a part of the, merit of his discovery 
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merely because he was an American 
The superior efficacy of points has 
however been completely confirmed, 
and is now universally acknowledged. 
The point should be tipped with 


ro gold, or silver leaf, which 
y their not oxydating keep the point 
perfectly sharp, and also preserve 
their conducting power, -which the 
more oxydable metals would not, 
metallic oxyds being but very imper- 
fect conductors. For the samerea- 
son that a point is preferable to a 
knob. one point may be shewn to be 
better than two. It is evident that 
a greater quantity of the electric 
fluid will be necessary to produce a 
given intensity in two points than in 
one, and consequently that the cloud 
must approach nearer before they 
will produce their effect, Besides, 
what is aknob but amere assemblage 
of points? The method therefore, 
which is very usual of terminating a 
lightning rod with two points dimin- 
ishes its efficacy, and can be of no 
advantage, as we conceive, except 
that if one should suffer any accident 
the other may still remain to preform 
itéoffice. To exemplyfy this, let two 
oints be presented toa prime con- 
uctor, and it will be found thata 
larger spark will be drawn by a knob, 
than ifa single one were presented 
at the same distance. 
The conductor should not only be 
pointed but should extend a suffi- 
cient distance above the object it is 


designed to protect. This is evi- 
dently necessary to prevent any dan- 
ger of the object itself from becoming 


the channel of communication, Be- 
sides it is found that the efficacy of 
boints is considerably diminished by 

e contiguity of other substances, 
even although these should be non- 
conducters; it will be found that it 
has not its full effect until protruded 
considerably before the end of the 
tube. Four or five feet above the 
highest part of the edifice is suppos- 
ed to bea sufficient height. 

The rod should also be of a suffi- 


————_) 
cient thickness and _ continoys 
throughout. This is*necessary, bes 
cause electricity being a meterial 
substance, and passing like other fly. 
ids by a succession of particles, the 
channel ought to be sufficient to con. 
vey off freely the greatest possible 
charge. A. conductor from three 
fourths ofan inch to an inch in thick. 
ness is considered sufficient. It ig 
very usual to connect the pieces of 
which lightning-rods are composed 
by linking them together. That 
this will be insufficient for heavy 
charges is evident from the conside. 





ration that the links touch each ‘ 


other but in points; and is abundantly 
confirmed by observingsthe passage 
of electricity along a chain in the 
dark. Owing to the inadequacy of 
the communication a portion of the 
fluid will be seen making its passage 
through the intervening strata of air 
between the links. We therefore in 
fer that the rod should be one contin- 
uous bar; if it consist of pieces these 
should be connected_ with screwsor 
which is still better“by solder, 

The line of communication to the 
earth should also be as direct as por 
sible, though the fluid will usually 
prefer the better conductor, yet 
this may in certian cases prove 
so circuitous in its course, that the 
discharge will take place alonga 
substance of inferior conducting 
power in which the communication 
is more direct. Thisis owing tothe 
resistence which the matter even of 
the best conductors presents to the 
passage of the electrical fluids. They 
will sometimes break through a con 
siberable spaee of air rather than 
pass round a long circuit of a metal 
lic conductor. 

But the conductor will be imper 
fect if, in addition to all these condi- 
tions, there is not a complete commt- 
nication with the earth. A defect in 
this respect as well as in either the 
continuity or directness nsay be at 
tended with fatal consequences, by 





the lateral discharge which may take 
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Jace. The melancholy death 


-of Prof. Richman affords us an in- 
We recollect also oj 


reading, some three or four years 
since, an instance which occurred in 


Troy, inthe state of New-York, of 


“Jightning passing down the spire of a 


church almost to the foot,when a por- 
tion of the charge made its way to 
the chain of a gate passing downthe 
art to which it was attached and 


-yending it and the gate to pieces: 


another portion struck and did con- 
siderable injury to the house. To 

revent such accidents, the rod 
should communicate with perma- 
nently moist earth, orwith water. 
In cities they may be connected 
with the tubes forthe conveyance 
ofwater. A very excellent plan we 
have some time since seen suggested 
in some one of ourscientifit periodicals 
in an article we think from the pen 
of Prof. Harr; which was toconnect 
the rod at a sufficient distance under 
the earth with a large plate of sheet 





iron. That there may.be no com- 


munication with the edefice, some 


-have recommended that the rod 


should be surrourded where it pass- 
es through the staples by which it is 
attached to the wall by some imper- 
fect couducter, such as horn; or that 


- the staple itselfshould be coated with 
tome resinous substance. 


But it is 
evident that if the rod be exposed in 
its whole length,this precaution would 
be unavailing when the whole be- 


‘comes wet. Itistrue that it wou!d be 


better. if there were no communica- 
tion between the rod and the wall, 
but if the former, be not defective 
in any of the foregoing particulars, 
there is but little danger of the elec- 
tricity leaving it to pass to the build- 
ing. 

The distance to which a single 
spire exerts its influence has been a 
subject of a good deal of discussion. 
Buildings have been struck at the 
distance of forty five or fifty six feet 
from the end ef a spire: an instance 
efthis we have inthe case of a mag 


azine at Purfleet in Essex, England. 
From the best observations, it has 
been determined that the influence 
of a point extends,with sufficient ef- 
ficacy to the distance of thirty feet. 
Ifa building therefore be provided 
with rods such as we have described 
within thirty feet of its most distant 
parts, it may be considered, in all or- 
dinary cases, perfectly secure. We - 
canrot, it is true, restrain the hand 
of Omnipotence, but we are requir- 
ed to make use of these means, 
which are placed in our power, and 
brought tolight by our discoveries 
apon nature, for personal comfort 
and safety. 


FARE WELL! 


“Friend after friend departs, 
Who has not lost a friend ? 
There is no union here of hearts, 
That hath not here an end.” 


To Oxford and its inhabitants I 
bid adieu! Time has at length 
brought around the allotted period 
when I am compelled to launch my 
bark into the broad stream of Life. 
What winds and currents may oppose 
I know not. The merchant plows 
the main in his noble bark, but the 
wreck of his shattered vessel drifting 
ashore announces his fate and the 
fallacy of his hopes. The laurelled 
warrior, who has trodden on : cept: es 
and hurled the proud monarch from 
his lofty throne, who has borne off 
the palm of honour in many hard 
contested combats, meets his doom 
when little he expects it. Before 
to-morrow’s sun, which he awaited 
s> anxiously, guilds the morn, the 
aumber of his days are told, the dart 
of death is levelled at his heart; he 
is no longer an inhabitant of earth. 
The statesman, the farmer, the ma- 
chanic pass across this stage and are 
known only inthe bosoms of their 
friends and countrymex. In fact life 
is but a bubble floating in the air, li- 
able to be sent wherever the rode 
wind driveth, What may be the 





fate ordained for me:! know not: but 


, 
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wherever the winds blow me, though 
distant many miles, a thought stray- 
ing from Memory’s vast store will re- 
call the baphy toments I have spent 
with thee. Youare yet in your in- 
fancy. The bud is stillto be blown 
out into its full bloom and approach 
to matarity. May you never expe- 
rience the sad fate of the frail flower, 
that sheds its perfumes and looks so 
beautiful in the morning, yet with- 
ers and fallsto the ground ere the 
shades of evening are closed in. Ma- 
ny years will be written down on the 

age of time before I again see you. 

henhope Ito see Oxford a well 
built and flourishing town, peopled 
with industrious inhabitants, enlight- 
ned by the rays of Science, knowl- 
edge, and the love of religion. 
Be the Miami University your 
pride, be the promotion of its in- 
terests your chief care; for with it 
resides a large portion of your pros- 
perity. This is not spoken by an in 


terested person, bnt ene who, though 
young and inexperienced in years, 


ath seen how dependent the country 
around is upon the College. As the 
morning sun dispels the vapours, 
clouds and darkness, so does it drive 
away ignorance, idleness and vulga- 

rity. 
In leaving the University I desire 


——— 
linger behind with them, anes 


some vital breath to rekindle 
lambent flame. , 
A strange feeling steals over 
when we reflect that in a few short 
days, we will be seperated, perhaps, 
for ever, from those with whom we 
have long communed around the sq 
cred shrine, about which friends offer 
up fervent prayers. The smiling 
countenances, of those whom. w, 
were accustomed to see, and ie 
voices which we were wont to hear, 
are tobe known nomore. We eap 
scarcely realize to ourseleves that it 
will be; that a few revolutions of the 
earthonits axis wil find us far fromthe 
hall of the college, and those we uw 
ed to meet there. Yet was there 
not some likelihood of seperation the 
cement of friendship would be les 
binding, would less closely unite 
kindred spirits and feeling hearts. 
Friendships. formed at school 
are not always found lastting and 
permaent. Though the promise be 
fair and seems concordant with the 
wills of the individuals, whose 
hearts appear to beat in unison 
with each other; yet it is made 
during the early years of youth and 
may be rendered nought by time and 
place. For new situations and new 
acquaintances give different bent to 


to give some small token to each ofjthe inclinations and cast from the 


those whom I can safely denominate 
“friends”. Nordo I know another 
way pursuing which [ can render jus- 
tice toall. Therefore I make a public 
acknowledgement how niuch I es- 
teem them en masse. In my short 
sojourn here I have formed many in- 
timacies, which (would they could 
be of longer standing) must be disu- 
nited, and forgotten. The link that 
binds us will be severed and we will 
become what we were before ‘ un- 
knowing and unknown’ toeach other, 
The fire that lately blazed so high, 
on friendship’s holy altar, will be 
permitted to flicker and die away for 
want of fuel, yet the embers will re- 
main and perhaps a‘sola scintilla’ 


memory all recollections of tormer 

days. Besides, 

‘Young heads are giddy, and young heart 
warm, 

And make mistaks for manhood to reform; 

Boys are at best but pretty buds unblown 


Whose scent and hues are rather guesel, 
than known.’ 


Should we ever meet again and 


‘Fond memory bring the light 
Of other days around us? 

a renewal ofour 
former intimacy may take place. But 
the man is cold and phlegmatic: the 
youth glows with an affection sum 
passing even that of woman, His 
passions are not tempered by experi 
ence and years. His hopes are uot 
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blighted by the mildews and wither- 
ing winds of care and disappoint- 
ment. Regardless of the past, he 


_ thinks only of the joys that coming 


days will unfold to his longing eyes. 
He has heard‘ there is a rose with- 
éut a thorn’, sunshine without storms, 
and he draws the conclusion that 
there are pleasures free from pains, 
happiness void of all the shafts and 
arrows of adversity. But we will 
all find the past to have been the 
most interesting and happy period 
ofour lives. No more will we as- 
semble together to utter forth with 
‘the herald of God, our prayers and 
thanksgivings for the tender mercies 
showered down upon our heads. 
Never again will we meet in the re- 
citation room, competitors for dis- 
tinction and fame. The theatre of 
our action will be upon a larger scale. 
Thstead of the walls ofthe Dniversi 
ty, with fellow students for specta- 
tors; the world will be our siage,and 
a people our audience. Instead of 
the “av eve care and guidance of 
our Instructors (to whom we owe our 


best wishes,our kindest thoughts, our 
universal esteem,) 


‘—_.___T'o. rear the tender thought 
And teach the young idea how to sheot :” 


we must go 
"pon our own footing ; must abide all 
the ills and misfortunes into which 
our follies carry us. 
_ Adieu!‘ go where glory waits you; 
and wherever you are and in what- 
ever situation you may be placed, 
you will ever find a friend, whom 
dime and place can not change in 
CAROLAN. 


A considerable breach lately oc- 
cured on the canal, between Albany 
and Schennectady, which is not yet 
repaired. But few boats have arriv- 
ed or cleared at Albany for some 

ys. The Nothern Canal is still 
out of repair. Navigation will how- 
ever be probably resumed ina day 
or two. Post. 





SELECTED. 


It is impossible to banish all religion 
from the world. — 
Continued, 


But I proceed now to the second 
part of my proposition, which is, that 
if religion could be banished from 
the world it would be the greatest 
calamity which could befall the hy. 
man race. 

It has been a matter of discussion 
with the learned, whether the influ- 
ence of superstition or atheism was 
most baneful on society. Plutarch, 
Bacon, Bayle, Warburton, and oth- 
ers have handled the subject,ina 
learned and ingenious manner and 
arrived at very different conclusions, 
However doubtful this question 
may have been considered in former 
times, | believe all reflecting men 
arenow pretty well satisfied, that 
the question is put to rest forever, 
we have recently beheld the spec- 
tacle of a great nation casting off con- 
temptuously the religion of their fa- 
thers,and plunging at once into. the 
abyss ofatheism, we have seen the 
experiment tried,to ascertain whether 
a populous nation could exist with- 
out the restraints of religion. Every 
circumstance was as:favourable to the 
success of the experiment: as it could 
be. Learning was in its highest state 
of advancement: philosophy boasted 
of an approximation to perfection; 
and refinement and politeness had ne- 
ver been more complete among peo- 
ple. But what was the result? ft is 
written in charactersofblood. It was 
as if a volcano had burst upon the 
world, and disgorged its fiery fiood 
overall Europe. Such ascene oferu- 
elty, cold-blooded malignity, beastly 
impurity, heaven-daring impiety, and 
insatiable rapaciousness, the world 
never witnessed before, and, [ trust 
in God, will never witness again. 
The only ray of hope which. bright- 
ened the dismal prospect, was, that 
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this Lorrible system contained 1 it 
self the principles of its own speedy 
downfall. Atheism has no bond of 
union for its professors; no basis of 
mutual confidence. It breeds suspi- 
cion, and consequently hatred, in ev- 
Ty breast; and it is actuated by a sel- 
fishness which utterly disregards all 
the bonds of nature, of gratitude, ard 
offriendship. To anatheist fear be- 
comes the ruling passion. Con- 
scious of his want of virtue, of hon- 
our, and humanity, he naturally 
views his fellows in the same light, 
and is ready to put them out of the 
Way as soonas they appear, in any 
degree, to become obstacles to the 
accomplisl ment of his plans. Hence 
the bloody actors in the tragedy af- 
er gluiting their revenge, by shed- 
ding the blood of innocent christians 
and unofending priests, turned their 
murderous weapons againts cach oth- 
er. Not satisfied with inflicting 
death on the objects of their suspici- 
on or envy, they actually feasted 
their eyes, daily, with the streams of 
blood which incessantly flowed from 
the guillotine. Never was the jus- 
tice of heaven against impious and 
cruel men more signally displayed, 
than in making these miscreants the 
instruments of vengeance upon each 
other. The general state of morals 
in France, during the period in 
which Christianity was proscribed, 
and atheism reigned, was such as al- 
most exceeds belief. An eye-wit- 
ness of the whole scene, and an actor 
in some parts of it, has drawn the fol- 
lowing sketch: ” Multiplied cases of 
suicide, prisons crowded with inno- 
cent*persons, permanent guillotines, 
perjuries of all classes, parental au- 
thority set at nought, debauchery en- 
couraged by an allowence to those 
called unmarried mothers; nearly six 
thousand divorces within the single 
city of Paris, within a little more than 
two years after the law authorized 
them;in a word, whateyeris most ob- 
scene in vice, and most dreadful in 





terocity!’* If these be the genuiné 
fruits of atheism, then let us have se 

erstition in its most appalling form, 

etween atheism and superstition, 
there is this great difierence. thelat. 
ter. may authorise some crimes, the 
former opens the floed-gates to all, 
The one restrains partially, theo 
ther removes all restraint from vice, 
Every kind of religion presents some 
terrors to evildoers; atheism promi- 
ses complete immunity, and stamps 
virtue itself with the character of 
folly. 

But we must not suppose that the 
whole mass of the French people be- 
came atheists, during this period, 
Far from it. A large majority view- 
ed the whole scene with horror and 
detestation; but the atheistical phi- 
losophers had got the power into their 
hands; and, though a small minori, 
ty of the nation, were able to effe 
somuch mischief. But from this ex 
ample we may conjecture, what 
would be the state of things, if the 
whole mass of people in a nation, 
should become atheists, or be freed 
from all the restraints of conscience 
and religion. Such an event will 
never occur, but ifit should, all must 
acknowledge, that no greater calam- 
ity could be imagined. It would be 
a lively picture of hell upon earth; 
for what is there in the idea of hell 
more horrible than the absence of all 
restraint and all hope, and the uncom 
trolled dominion of the most malig- 
nant passions! But there would be 
one remarkable point of difference, 
for while atheists deny the God that 
made them, the inhabitants of hell 
BELIEVE AND TREMBLE. 





*Gregoire. 


FIRST PAINTING OF THE CRUCIFIXION. 


Giotto, an Italian painter, design- 
ing to draw a crucifixion to the life, 
wheedled a poor man to suffer him- 
self to be bound to the cross for an 
hour; at the end of which time he 
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ghould be released, and receive a 
considerable gratuity for his pains. 
But iustead of this, as soon as he had 
him fast on the cross, he stabbed 
him in the side and then fell to draw- 
ing. He was esteemed the greatest 
master in all Italy, at that time; aud, 
having this advantage ofa dead man 
hauging on across before him, there 
js :0 question but he made a match- 
less piece of work of it. 

As soon as he had finished his pic- 
ture, he carried it to the Pope, who 
was astonished at this prodigy of art; 
highly extolling the exquisiteness of 
the features and the limps, the lan- 
guishing pale deadnesss of the face, 
the unaffected sinking of the head: 
in a word, he had represented, not 
only that privation of sense and mo- 
tion which we call death, but also 
the want of the least vital sympiem. 
This is better understood than ex- 
pressed; every body knows that it is 
a master peice to represent a passion 
or a thought well and natural. Much 
greater is it te describe the total ab- 
scence of these inferior faculties, so 
@s to distinguish the figure ofa dead 
man from one that is only asleep. 
Yet all this, and much more could 
the Pope discerne in the admirable 
draft with whitch Giotto presented 
him. Andhe liked it so well, that he 
resolved to place it over the alter of 
his own church. Giotto told him, 
since he liked the copy so well he 
would shew him the original, if he 
pleased. “What dost thou mean by 
the original? Wilt thou show me 
Jesus Christ on the cross in his own 
— ‘No’—replied Giotto; ‘but 

‘Iishow your Holiness the original 


from whence I drew this if you will 
absolve me from all punishment.’ 


The good old father suspecting 
something extraordinary from the 
painter’s thus capitulating with him, 
promised on his word to pardon him; 
which Giotto believing, immedi- 
ately told him where it was, and at- 
tending him to the place, as soon as 


curtain which hung beiore the dead 
man on the cross, aud told the Po 

what he had dove. The Holy fae 
ther extremely troubled at so inhu- 
man and barbarous an action, repeal- 


‘ed his promise, and told the painter 


he should shurely be put to av exem- 
plary death. Giotto seemed resign- 
ed to the senteiice pronounced upon 
him, and only begged leave to finish 
the picture before he died,which was 
granted him. In the mean time, a 
guard was set to prevent his escape. 

The Pope having caused the pic- 
ture to be delivered into his hands, 
Giotto took a brush, and dipping it 
intoa sort of stuff he had ready for 
the purpose, daubed the picture all 
over with it,so that nothing could 
be seen of the crucifixion; for it was 
quite effaced in all outward appear- 
ance. This greatly enraged the 
Pope; he stamped, foamed, and rav- 
ed like onein a frenzy. He swore the 
paintershould suffer the most cruel 
death that could be invented, unless 
he drew another, fully as good as the 
former: for if but the least grace was 
missing, he would not pardon him; 
but ifhe would produce an exact par- 
allel, he should not only give him his. 
life, but an ample reward of money. 
The painter, as he had reason, desir- 
ed this under the Pope's signet, that 
he might not be in danger of a second 
repeal; which was granted him. 
Giotto now took a wet sponge and 
wiped of all the varnish that he had 
daubed on the picture, and the cru- 
cifix appeared the same in all re- 
spects as before. The Pope, who look- 
ed upon this as a great secrete, being 
ignorant of the arts which the pain- 
ter used, was ravished at the strange 
metamorphosis; and to reward Giot- 
to's great ingenuity, he absolved him 
from allhisgins, and the punishments 
due to them; moreover, ordering his 
steward to cover the picture with 
gold, asa farther gratuitv for the 
painter.—This crucifix is the origi- 
nal, from which the most-famous cru- 





they had entered, he drew back a 


cifixions in were Europe drawn, 














From the Massachusetts Journal. 
THE SHIPWRECKED WANDERER. 
_ The foliowicg story is strictly true; 
and itis published in hopes some 
light may be thrown. upon the fate oi 
the boy irequently alluded to, in the 
course of it, ‘The writer can ima- 
gine no injury the facts can do any 
one, and has hope. the may do some 
good to the interesting individual 
concerned. 

In the autum of 1827, a gentlemet, 
in Norridgewock,Main, was drawn to 
the Court House in that place, by 
the report that an Irish woman had 
been taken up as a vagabond, and 
was about. to be committed to jail.— 
When he entered, the supposed cul- 
prit was bathing her forhead in some 
cold water, which had been brought 
her, and frequently clasped her 
temples as, if she were in pain,— 
Though her dress was coarse, and 
very much soiled,and her appearance 
wretched and way-worn, it was plain 
enough, at a single glance that she 
was ng vagabond, The answers she 

ave to the questions directed to her 
were wandering and incoherent; but 
though her intellect was evidently in 
ruins, the broken fragments betrayed 
tbat it had been rich and highly cul- 
tivated. Her face had no great pre- 
tensions to beauty, and its expression 
indicated imminent mental suffering ; 
but. her figure was. graceful, and her 
motions had the staid yet easy majes- 
ty, characterestic of a well educated 
English woman, There was an air 
of modesty and dignity about her, 
that, even in her forlorn condition, 
would have protected her from. the 
insults of the. most thoughtless; and 
as it was evident that the poor wan- 
derer labouréd, at least under occa- 
sional delerium—the gentleman,after 
consulting his wife on the subject, 
offered her the shelter, of his own 
house. Her ladylike deportment, 
her._refined. conyersation, and ex- 
treme wretchedness,completely gain- 
ed the heart of her hostess ;:and here 


she lingered seven weeks, while her 
new irierds Were trying in what way 
they could render her the greatest 
assistance, ‘Her mind wes often 
wanderiug, sometimes absolutet 

frantic; but during her intervals ¢ 

reason she is described as an oncom 
monly fascinating and ‘elegant being, 
Her walk was remarkably clastic 
and graceful, she managed a hors 
finely, and sang French songs With 
much taste and fecting. ‘The ac. 
count she gave of hersel, in her cot 
lectcd moments, is singularly roman. 
tic, yet ithas an air of truth about 
it. 

She said she was the daughter of 
the wealthy Dr. Bowring, of Londom 
and has two brothers; ove named 
William Augustus Bowring, who re 
sides in London, and the, other whose 
christian name I haye forgotten, ré 
siding in Bolton, not far, from 
don. She married Mr Bradlee; a 
lawyer, without, property, but, as she 
says, very acceptable to her. family 
en account of his worth ard abilities, 
This Mr. Bradlee was a liberal ig 
politics and relation; and hayj 
been rather too active to be w 
pleasing to the British goverment,he 
grew disgusted with the stafe of 
things there, and resolved upon 
making a purchase insome part of Ar 
merica, where it would be agreeable 
to establish himself and a family,com 
sisting of a wife,ason and twa little 
daughters, For this purpose he, vie 
iled the United States at the time 
Lafayette was making his famous 
tour through the country. Follow: 
ing the dictates of doating paren 
love, he brought his son with. him; 
his wife and daughters remained at 
his residence in Bolton, awaiting the 
result of his travels, Several anece 
dotes she told proved the genuine 
ness of this partofher story: among 
the rest, she said her husband wrote; 
at the close of one of his lettersito her 
“Lafayette kas. lost hig,trunk and 





eane,and the Americans:will ‘rake the 
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Missisippi to findthem.” Her hus-| 
parid’s letters indicated that he was’ 
pleased with the country, and intend- 
ed to reside here. In one of’ them 
he mentioned he regretted having 
his son George with him, as the va- 
fiety of néw objects he saw, and the 
attention he received, were likely to 
prove injurious to his character and | 
manners; and on that account'he had 
ed him under the care of James 
end, of New-Haven. In sub-: 
sequent letters he spoke very highly 
of Mr. Townsend, and seemed to 
have great confidence in him. 
Mr. Bradlee took a fever and died. 


Tam not sure that his widow told; 


where he died; I believe it was in 
New-Haven. The news soonreach- 
éd London; and William Augustus 
Bowring went immediately to Bolton 
to inform his bereaved sister. From 
her own account it is probable the ti- 
dings rendered her delirious; forshe 
faysshe does not remember much 
that happened her, till she found her- 
selfin a travelling carriage with her 
brother on her way from Edinburgh, 
atid was told that the physicians had 
ordered her to travel for her health. 
When her mind became compara- 
tively calm, her fovourite object was 
to bring her daughters to this coun- 
try,and educate the whole family 
here, as she supposed hcr deceased 
husband had intended and wished. 
Previous to her carrying this design 
into effect, she visited a relation in 
Ireland, Lord Agar; and agreeable 
to his advicé, sailed from Belfast,Ire- 
land in a vessel which I think was 
called the Rob Roy. An old and 
faithful nvrsery maid, who had long 
lived in the family, accompanied her 
to take care of the little girls. She di- 
ed on the passage and was thrown 
into the sea. 

Mrs. Bradlee and the children suf- 
fered very much from sea sickness; 
bat no alarming accident happened 
to‘them till they were near the coast 
of Canada, whenin a very thick fog 
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captain announced that she mast in- 
evitably sink, Then came all ithe 
horrible details of shipwreck. The 
shrieks and groans, and rushings o& 
ver hoard of those who were deleri+ 
ous in their agony. Mrs. Bradlee, 
with a mothers instinct, fonnd ‘her 
way to the cabin of her little ones, 
and taking one.on each shoulder, 
attempted to get into the boat, im 
which some of the passengers weré 
endeavouring to save themselves, 
Theside of the vessel was wet and 
slippery, and her brain was diazy. 
By some false step she lost her bal 
ance, and the children slipped from 
her embrace. One of them fell im 
to the water between the vessel and 
the boat; but she kept hold of the o 
ther’s little robe with a convulsive 
Oh God! in the confusion of 
the moment, the gown had only beea 
thrown over the child—and when 
the frantic mother would have been 
clasped it to her heart, she found it 
but an empty robe! ‘There is noel- 
oquence in language to heighten the 
pathos of that heart-rending scene 
of desolation and dispair. s 
Boats and dumb-bells were sent 
out from Quebec to pick up such 
passengers as might have escaped 
the wreck, and Mrs,. Bradlee’s next 
recollection is of standing on the sea 
coast alone in her misery. Several 
came upand spoke kindly to hers 
One woman, in particular, address, 
ing her in French, begged her to go 
home withher. Mrs. Bradlee an- 
swered her in French, and after 
some persuasion consented to go 
home with her exclaiming “but let 
me alone! Jet me alone.” 
(To be continued.) 


A great number of Swiss Emi- 
grants is stated to have lately arriv- 
ed in New-York. They have re- 
sorted'to the gentcel occupation of 
begging for a subsistences The trade 
inay do in New-York, but they 
would find it a dull business in the 





the vessel struck a sand bar; and the 


“ back woods.” i 
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UNIVEasiIrY VF LUNDON. 


Tne lectures to the Medical Class- 
es are to commence tie first of Octo 
ber next instruction in the other de 
parimeits is to commence one month 
later. 

The Couneil point out a Course 
of Lectures and Instruction which 
tney think most advantageous for a 
complete general education, and it 
is expected that those who enter as 
regular University siudents will gen 
eraily follow it. Ii extends through 
four years. Students are at liberty 
however, to attend on what Protes- 
sors they please, payiig the fees o: 
those deparimeats only for whic! 
their names are entered. The ar- 
rangement of studies ia the regular 
course is very similar to that gen- 
erally adopted in American Col- 
leges. 

The Professors give Certificates 
of proficiency to those who attend 
their respective courses; and the U- 
niversity grants general Certificates. 
Ail certificates are to be founded o: 
the results of frequeat and strict ex- 
amination. 

Religious instruction will be giv- 
en to those who wish to attend o1 it, 
by three of the Professors who are 
Episcopal Clergymen. A course of 
Divinity Lectures will also be de- 
livered in the Chapcl, which is to 
be occupied by these gentlemen for 
divine service. 


ATHENS COLLEGE, . 


The Athens Mirror states that the 
annual comme:icement of that insti- 
tution was held on the 17th inst. at 
which the degree of A. B. was con- 
ferred on the following young gentle- 
men alumni of the institution. R,. G. 
Adams, Elisha Ballantine,John Creed, 
i": Alexander M’Coy,James A M’EI- 

any, George Reber, James R. Stan- 


bery, John W. Taylor, Joseph M. 
Trimble, and John Templeton a co- 
lored youth. No honorary degrees 
it appears were confered. 





THE LIGHT OF NATURE. 

The celebrated Mr. Hume wrote 
aa essay on the sufficiency of the 
light of nature, aid the no less cele. 
vrated Robertson wrote on the ne 
vessity of Revelatiou, and the insuf. 
ficiency of the light of nature. Hume 
came one evening to visit Robert. 
sou, and the evening was spent on 
‘aat sudject. The friends of both 
were present, and it issaid that Rob. 
ertson spoke with unaccustomed 
clearness aud power; whether Hume 
was convinced by his reasoning or 
sot, we cannot tell, but at any rate 
he did not ackaowledge his coavic. 
tion. Hume was very much ofa 
ge tleman, and as he rose to depart, 
bowed politely to those in*ths room, 
while as he retired through the door, 
Robertson took the light to show him 
the way. Hume was still faceiog 
the door: ‘Oh sir’ said he to Robert 
son, ‘I find the light of nature always 
sufficient’ aud continued, pray dou't 
trouble yourself, sir;’ and so he bow. 
edon. The stree door was opened, 
and presently as he bowed along ia 
the entry, he stumbled against some 
thing concealed, and pitched down 
the stairs intothe street. Robertson 
ran after him with the light, had as 
he held it over him, whispered softly 
and very cunningly, ‘You had better 
have a little light from above, friend 
Hume.’ And raising him up he bid 
him good night and returned to his 
friends. 


YANKEE RETORT. 

Soon after the revolutionary wat, 
Capt. P——,a brave Yankee offi- 
cer, was at St. Petersburgh, in Rus 
sia, and while there, accepted an in- 
vitation to dine; there was a large 
number at table, and among the rest 
was an English lady, who wished to 
appear one of the knowing ones. This 
lady, on understanding that an A- 
merican was one of the guests, e%- 
pressed to one of her friends a de 
termination to quiz him.—She fas 
tened on him like a tigress: making 
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many inquiries respecting our habits, 
customs, dress, manners, and modes 
of life, education, amusements, &c. 
&c.—To all her inquiries, Captain 
p——gave answers that satified 
all the company except the lady who 
was determined not to be satisfied, 
and the following short dialogue 
took place. 

Indy.—Have the rich people in 
your country any carriages, for I 
suppose there are some who call 
themselves rich. 

Capt. P.—My residence is ina 
small town on an island where there 
are few carriages kept, but in the 
larger towns and cities on the main 
land, there are a number that are 
kept in a style suitable to our repub- 
lican manners. 

Lady—I can’t think where you 
find drivers—I should not think the 
Americans would know how to drive 
a coach, 

Cupt. P.—We find no difficulty 
on that account, madam: we can 
have plenty of drivers by sending to 
England for them. 

Lady.—(Speaking very quick) | 
think the Americans ought to drive 
the English, instead of the English 
the Americans. 

Capt, P.—We did, madam, in 
the late war, but since peace, we 
permit the English to drive us. 

The lady half choked with choler, 
sat mute for a minute and then left 
the room, whispering to her friend, 
the Yankees are too much for us in 
the cabinet as wel! as in the ficld. 


_-—-——. 


COFFEE. 


It has been found that the only cer- 
tain mode of retaining the pure fla- 
vour of coffee, is to toast, pound and 
boil it, allin quick succession the 
roasted berries soon losing their fla- 
vour if laid by for @ day, and the 
pounded coffee becoming insipid e- 
ven in a few hours- 
the desert, who are from necssity e- 
conoMical in the pee of this article, 


The Arabs of|* 





the same process, even ifthey 
require only two cups of the liquid, 
roasting a handful of berries on an 
iron plate, pounding them in a mor- 
tar witha pestle, while warm, and 
the instant the water boils, which it 
generally does by the time the other 
preperations are completed, so that 
no time is lost, patting the pounded 
coffee into it and suffering it to boil, 
stirring it at the same time for a min- 
ute or two, when it is poured out to 
drink, As the beverage is taken 
without sugar or milk, the slightest 
difference in flavour is perceptible; 
and long experience having shown 
this to be the best way of preserving 
it in perfection, it is perhaps worth 
mentioning in detail, particularly as 
the use of this article has become so 
gencral, even in America. 


PUBLIC DISPUTATION, 


Mr. A. Campbell of Virginia has 
accepted the challenge of Robert 
Owen to hold a public disputation 
on the reality of a Revalation, the 
advantages of Religion, é&c. The 
parties are to meet on the 
Monday of ‘April next, at Ci 
in some commodious building. This 
intellectual contest will no deubt at- 
tract crowds. It will be rendered 
interesting, no less from the mental 
power of the disputants, than the 
great doctrinal points at issue. Me. 
Campbell modestly distrusts his owa 
abilities. He says he would be lead 
to fear the issue of the contest from 
the age and research of Mr. Owen, 
did he not feel “full assurance in 
the invincible, irrefragable and tri- 
umphant evidences of the religion he 
professes.” We suppose however the 
palaver will end as is usually the 
case, both parties and hearers going 
away still more confirmed in their 
original opinions. —Ohio State Jour. 
Gor. Ray—The report of his death, 
is contradicted by reports immediate 
ly from Indiar opolis. te 
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_ CLOSi.G ADDRESS, 
PRAYER. 
BENEDICTION. 





MIAMI UNIVERSITY. 

The Commencement took placen the 
24th inst —-The day was fine; and the con- 
course ofvisiters unusally great, convened 
from the adjoining counties and neighboring 
States—The following is the order of the ex- 
ercise, which commenced at 10 O’elk. 
A. M. and continued until 3 P. M. 

ORDER OF EXERCISES. 


‘PRAYER. 


MUSIC, 


JOHN 1. Morntson,-Washington County, 
Indiana. INFLUENCE OF THE BIBLE. 

JAMES srupson,-Preble County. Ohio. 
EFFECTS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLU- 
TION. 

JOHN M. GARRtGUS,-Park County, Indiana. 
HONORS AND REWARDS. 

MUSIC. 


SAMUEL W. PARKER. -Butler County, Ohio. 
S¥MMES’ THEORY. 
JOHN A. MATSON Hamilton County, Ohio. 
SUFFERINGS OF IRELAND. 

TAM M. THOMPSON.-Hamilton County, 
Ohio. ; 
COLONEL BOONE. 
mrnRy P..GALLWA¥-Grcene County, Ohio. 

CHARACTER. OF THE SCOTS. 
MUSIC. 

WILLIAM F. FERGUSON,-Franklin County, 
Indiana. FEMALE CHARACTER. 
GeEorcE BisHoPp. Butler County, Ohio. 

ABUSE OF POWER. 
AARON H. PIERSON,-Hamilton Cou nty, 
Ohio. 1mPORTANCE OF GENTEEL aD- 

DRESS. ‘ 
JAMES B. MARSHALL—Franklin County, 
Kentucky. POWER OF LOVE. 


MUSIC, 


DEGREES CONFERRED. 


Standing of the differerent classes 
announced. 





@ extracts from the cittalocue of 

last, and the summary of all the preceding 
ones given in this No. will shew thecomipas 
itive increase of the institution, fron yen 
to year, as well as its present stateand pro. 
bable prospects—we invite the attention of 
those concerned to the course of study laid 


down for the several classes—especially in 
the scientific department, and prepasajory 
to entering College. 


The College year is dividerl into two es. 
sions. of five months each. The winter ses- 
sion commences on the first Monday in No- 
vember, and ‘ends on the last Wednes 
day of March. The summer session ¢on- 
mences on the first Monday in May, on 
ends the Jast Wednesday in September, ,Tu- 
ition inthe Grammaf School, five: dd 
and in the College classes -ten dollars, ‘pér 
session. Boarding, one dollar and twenth- 
five—Boarding and lodging, one dollar and 
fifty cents per week. 

No individual is on any account, w 
ever, allowed to continue connected 
the Institution, who is not, in the opinion # 
the Faculty, fully employed—anél im evely 
case, where aJ] circumstances being taken 
into view, any student is not makeng that 
progress which he might do, or not conduet- 
ing himself with that order and 
which are becoming, information /of h 
situation is immediately communicated 
his Parents or Guardians, that he may be 
removed. 

STUDENTS OF THE CURRENT 
YEAR. 
Resident Graduafes—5. 
Seniors—11. 
Juniors—11. 
Sophomore—17. 
Freshman-—-27. 
Second Class E. S. D.—9. 
First Class E. S. D.—19. 
Senior Class G. S.—25. 
Second Class G. $.---20. 
First Class G. S.---8.—Total i52. 


COURSE OF STUDY. 
Grammar School. 


English, Latin, and Greck, Grammars, 
Mair’s Introduction to Latin Syntax, 
Czsar’s Commentaries, 

Virgils neid, 

Coliectanea Minora, e 
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thmetic, including Vulgar and, Decimal 
Fractionty and the Tetopction of Roots, 

Jer’s Algebra 
aieatied Modern Geograpliy, 


enmanship. 
fen Freshman Class. 
FIRST SESSION. 


prosody and Enelish Grammar revised, 
Exercises in Greek and Latin Syntax, 
Roman Antiquities begun, 
con 2M jora bee 
ajora begun 

ya and Sacred History. 

SECOND SESSION. 
Nelson’s Greek E,xereises, 
Roman Antiquities finished, 
Horace’s Odes and Satires, 
Majora continued, 
Double Translations, 


Geometry , and Sacred History, 


Sophomore Class 
FIRST SESSION. 5» 


sian Antiguites, 
rae finished, 
Maiora continued, 
Cicero de Oratore, 
Lencinus de Sublimitate, 
ble translations, 
ane Trigonometry, Cam. Math, 
Application of Aleebra to Geometry, ,, 
Mensuration of Heights & Distances ,, 
Surveying and Levelling, a 
ee en Book-keeping, and 
glish Composition. 
SECOND SESSION. 
Majora continued, 
Cicero’s select Orations, 
icero de Officiis, 
uble translations, 
Sphetical Tticonometry,—_——Cam. Math. 
Projections, 
Construction of Charts, 
Dialling, 
Nantical Astronomy, 
Trigonemetrical Surveying, 
English Composition. 
Junior Class. 
FISRT SESSION. 
Majora continued, 
Cicero de natura Deorum, 
Juvenal, 
Conie sections, 
Fluxions, 
Physical and Political Geography, with the 
use of the Globes, 
Rhetoric. 


SECOND SESSION. 
Hebrew begun, 
Majora continued, 
Virgil’s Georgics, 
Latin and Greek Composition, 
Natural and Experimental Philosophy, 
Elements of Ancient and Modern History, 


Senior Class, 


O68 FIRST SESSION. 

Hebrew Bible, 

Majora finished, 

Cicero de Senectute, 

French, 

Latino aud.Greek Composition, 

Moral Philosophy, including the Philosophy 
of the Mind, OF Ae ia. ste se 
Astronomy, and Chemistry, t 2’ . 


SBCOND SESSION. } 4 
Hebrew Bible continued, » é 

Select portions of Majora revised, 

French, 

Logic, 

Political Economy, 


*| Eyidenges of Divine Revelationpes ge:0% 


English and American History. 


_ The students are reqained to recite pore 
tions of the Scriptures,on each Sabbath mor- 
ning and evening. And all the classes have 
océasional exercises in Declamation . j 


English Scientific Department. 


The studies of the Enzlish Scientific De- 
partmentare substantially the same with the 
studies ofthe Collece classes; with the ex? 
ception of the Ancient languages. To pros 
fit by admission into thig.d nent, ary 
rangements ought to be made, so that each 
student may continue two yearsat least. 


One important object of the course ofstu- 
dy being, to furnish teachers for tbe schools 
and academies of these new countries, the 
plan ofsautual instruction has been partial- 
ly introduced into the Grammar School and 
two lower classes of College: and from the 
experiment which has been made, it is bes 
lieved, that any school, may be made to fur- 
nish competest instructors, in all that it 
teaches, to any required extent. 


(¢pOnly one case of disorlet or disobe- 
diene, requiring a meevine of the Faculty, 
yhas occured since September, 1926. .  ° 


SUMMARY. ) 
JULY, 1825. 
COLLEGE PROPER, 26» 


ENGLISH SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, 9. 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL, , 23. 


Total, 58. 
JULY, 1826, 
COLLEGE PROPER, 


ENGLISH SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 


48, 
25, 
38, 


ae 








English Composition. 





Total, 141, 











JULY, 1827 


COLLEGE PROPER, 


ENGLISH SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, 30. 


54. 


Total, 144. 


“GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 


JULY, 1828. 


COLLEGE PROPER, 71. 
ENGLISH SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, 28, 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 53. 


Total, 152. 

Some apology has become necessary for 
the iregularity and delay in the appear_ 
ance ofthe Register for some weeks past. 
This was occamoned by the anniversaries— 
the Editors and Printers ( for all is conduct- 
edby those connected with the University) 
being engaged in the examinations that pre. 
eeded, and in the exercises that accompain_ 
ed the Commencement. All is now over— 
and, for a few weeks, the Editors will have 
more leisure €o devote to the business; and, 
by an increaged attention to it, will endea- 
your tomake some amends for former defici- 
encies— especially in relation to foreign 
pews. 

The extensive list of exchange papers 
which are now received, ennable the Editors 
to furnish their readers with as large an a- 
mount of interisting intelligence, both fo- 
reign and domestic, asis to be found in any 
paper, not larger than the Register, pub- 
‘lished in the West ; (and the exclusion of ad- 
vertisements places it on a level in this res- 
pect, with many larger ones) whilst the day 
of publication [Monday] is unusually;favour- 
able to the early diffusion of the latest in- 
formation received from the East. 

Sentai 








FOREIGN. 





Enctanp—Before Parliment shall 
again assemble, important events will, 
in all probability, have taken place 
in Europe. The state of the Empire 
of the Turks, is now fast approaching 
to its dissolution, which will furnish 
important matter for an opening 
speech, and though Ireland is not e- 
ven alluded to in the Speech of the 
King, we are mistaken ifit does not 


= 
form a prominent subject inthe next 


.}communiéation from the Throne, 


At all events matters in Ireland are 
proceeding rapidly to a state which 
wili render attention to them indes. 
aap The reign of ascendancy 
ike the dominion of the Turks, can. 
not be much longer supported. 

Private letters say, that the French 
Government continue almost dail 
to receive the most positive assurap. 
ces from the Emperor Nicholas, that 
the war he has undertaken is notthat 
of aggrandisement, but to seek repa. 
ration at the hands of the Grand 
Seignor, for the non-fulfilment of the 
treaty of Akerman. 

The Journal des Debais observes 
with reference to the expedition of 
12,000 men to Morea, that “France 
cannot be indifferent to the creation 
of an independant State in European 
Turkey, which may one day embrace 
the vast countries bounded by the 
Danube, the Black Sea and the Seas 
of Greece. The Ottoman Empire 
seems on the point of falling to pieces 
Its dismemberment for the benefit of 
some ambitious powers would des 
troy the balance of relative forces, 
would menace the independence of 
Europe, and give birth to wars which 
would terminate by an oppressive 
supremacy acquired for the profit of 
one of the belligerents. Alleyesare 
fixed on the march of the Russians.— 
People ask if, after having passed 
the Balkan, willthey move on to Con 
stantinople; if they will establish 
themselves on the Bosphorous, or ra 
ther on both banks—a condition né- 
cessary to the becoming master of 
this passage? The cabinet of Pe 
tersburgh will no longer have a pre- 
text for the deliverance of those 
of its religion in Greece. Its com 
plaints against the Ottoman Empire 
may easily be redressed by a Treaty. 

The plans of Catharine can alone 
now explain the cont:nuation of ef 
forts, which are not without danger 
either for Russia or Europe. The 





language of Russia is measured; her 
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answer to the demands oi Moidavia in Poriugal agaios: seven Marquises, 
and Wallachia are framed in the in-| twenty-two Couits, four Viscoucts, 
tention of tranquillizing Europe—-| nine Barons, aud (wo Bishops, whose 
But the army of Persia has passed} names are in the last account irom 
the Ararath, has entered Turkish} Lisbon. To these may be added 
Armenia, and operates at Trev izon-' fifieen Fidalgoes without titles, rites 
de ia junction with the troops which | teen Gereral Officers, andseve:, Depe 
have conquered Anapa, which, in uties. Therumber of inferior per- 
setting out for the Phasus, follow the | sons in civil capacities, or in the are 
Eastern shores of the Black Sea.— my, who have either been imprisoned 
The Emperor Nicholas, master of Is-! or banished, amounts to 15,214. The 


wail, has passed the Danube, taken 
session of Varna,and moves on io 
choumla. The squadren of Sebas- 
topol is an intermediate army, which 
connects the movements of the army’ 
of Asia, with those of the army of 
Europe; the Russian Imperial Guard 
arrives by forced marches, to serve 
asa reserve; and the grand junction 
ofthe Emperor Nicholas and Genl. 
Paskewitch is to take’place at By- 
gantium. Such a display of force, 
such skillfull combinations, the au- 
dacity of this enterprize, can have 
but one .object—the overthrow of 
the Empire founded by Orean.” 


number ot private persons in prison 
amounts to 1,500; of officers of the 


rank 0: Captain and below, 710; of 


Oporto volunteers, &c, 1,700; of re- 
gular troops, 4,200; of militia volun- 
teers and other, 5,400; ard oi cffi- 
cers dismissed from the.army and in 
exile, 980; the houses and estates of 
persons in exile, or in dungeons, al- 
ready contiscated, are about ten. 
The new commission will sgon add to 
this list. The old Princess Maria 
Benedicta, the aunt of the late King 
John VL, is among the number of 
prisoners. 

Accounts from St. Michael's state 


‘Portucat.—The Courier of the that the Island had declared for Don 
16th inst. says:—We have some fur- Miguel. The new Governor had 
ther accounts from Lisbon aiid Opor- landed, and had assumed authority 
to, but they are all of the same gloomy in the name of the new King. There 
nature. There is norelief in the does not appear to have heen the 
picture—-no bright point—every slightest resisiance: the commerce 
thing is dark and disgusting. It’ of the Island met With no interrup. 
seems that we underrated greatly, tion. * 
the number of the victims—instead | 


ef five thousand, there are three} Cincinnatii—A Mad Dog waskill- 

times five. 'ed in the streets a few days ago.— 
A special committee has been ap- The City Council, require that the 

pointed by Don Miguel to proceed owners ofall dogs confine them for 60 

to Oporto, to try and punish all per-. days. : 

sons concerned in any manner in the! 


Klate rebellion.” 
Lisbon are crowded, and corvettes 
are arriving at Lisbon full of persons 
arrested on charge of treason.—Al- 
meida, urder Brigadier Mina, still 
holds out agaiist Don Miguel. 


The intelligence has been received, 
at Lisbon that Madeira remains faith- | 


ful to Don Pedro. 


The same thing 
¥s said of Terceira. 


The prisons of] 


Com. Porter under date Aug. 24 
‘in a letter toa friend in Baltimore 
states, that the climate has proved 
injurious to his health, ard that he 
has asked leave of absence from the 
Mexican Goverrment. 


BiTVUARY, 


G 
| Died--In this place on Friday the 19th. 


inst. Mr. Alexr. Mahafly, after ashort but 
severe illness. ; 


Proceedings have been instituted; fs en ne ee oe 























From Litteli’s Religious Magasine. 
TBE WELLEBORUS NIGERT-OR CHRISTMAS 
ROSE* 


When nature hides her lovely, face 
Beneath a snowy veil, 

And so in wintets cold embrace, 
’ Her chafiging beauties fail; 


Phere isa wild and simple flower 
Unfolds:its partial bloom, 

Te cheer the solitary hour 
And cheat it of its gloom. 


A little mouitor deisgn’d, 
widence divine, 
To Beate i instruction on the mind 
Tipenentdioe near its shring. 


From earth's maternal bosom brought, 
A gem te genius given, 

To guide the current of his thought; 
And point.his eye to heaven. 


And knowledge, unalloyed as this, 

rom wisdom’s self acquir’d, 

Shdfl tival all the dubious liss, 
By mehner thoughts inspir’d. 


*This beatiful plant grows wild on the 
Appenine and ether mountains, pre tarsi 
suchas are rocky. If the weather be mil 
it will flower in our, ardens, in the open 
Barder, if Dedember tha January; unfolds 
ing its delicate blossoms among the earliest 
Heralds of the Spring. 


ocr 


THE SE ASON. 
BY BISMUP HEBER. 


” 


When prin nn unlocks the flowers, to paint 
ching sou ; 
When summer’s balmy showers refresh the 
mower’s. toil; 


ey winter 
Be ih nil the flood, 
In God theearth rejoiceth still, and. owns 
er Maker good. 

The birds that wake the morning, and those 
that love the shade ; 

The winds that sweep the mountain, or lull 
the drowsy glade; 

The Sun that from his amber bowers rejoic- 
eth gn his way, 

The Mogn at Stars, their Master's name 
in silept pomn display. 

hall Man, the Lord of nature, expectant of 


esky, 


Shall “Man, “alone unthaknful, 


binds in frosty chains the fal-} 


praise ™ 
No, let the. ecco its: course, the eens 
Th inthe oa t 2 1 
ec, Maker, must we a ] 
The es Saviour honour Thee me ar: 
flower ofS wither. 
atemantt fade, —_ hope 
The Aptian droo draop, in in, Winter, the birds tox: 
ad Cs ‘ 
The WF — ah idll"d--thie Sun and Mood 
B fotget their old decree; 
jut wein Nature’s latest hour O! Lord 
cling to Thee. +8 : i 
Fr 
‘Sulphate of Quinine.—This valu. 
able and costly medicine, for which 
we are indebted to the French che. 
mists, is made in great quantities'th 
France. “From a statement made 
Caventou, it appears that, the 
al value of this single medicine} 
fone manufactured in Francé, iii 
be nearly two millions of doHars,” 
> 40 
The President of the United States 
returned to the Seat of Government 


on Saturday the 13th inst, 7 erie 
in heatth. Pere 
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